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tion like this before.   I hope not, anyhow,
I haven't/'

She felt unutterably exposed. In her depths
she was weeping silently for excess of pain;
she had no more strength to react against
it. She wanted to hide, hide, hide. On the
surface she could have broken out into all
the bitterness of an intolerably wounded
pride; she held it back.

Bettington saw her lips drawn tight to
prevent their trembling. He must help.
He stumbled over to the divan by her side,
and took her hand. She turned away.

" It's all spoiled." It was like the far-off
wail of a fairy; but it came, he knew, from
very near,

" Felicia, it isn't spoiled. I swear it. We're
such brutes ; we're so clumsy/* He put his
arm round her so gently that she could hardly
believe it was he. She leant back helplessly
upon it.

"Oh, Bett/' came her whispered cry.
" Life is horrible. It can't ever be the saroe
again/'

For him it was terrible. He ached with the
desire to hold her tight, never to let her go.
He felt that he loved her in a way that no
one else ever could, he knew an element in her